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OTHING reveals the individual more than the 
taste displayed in the decoration of table 
china, whether it shows the tendency for the 
practical, for the artistic or for the over- 
loaded. The average student of decoration 

seems utterly incapable of combining or condensing the three 
characteristics, or separating and using properly one or the 
other. The one idea seems to be to get an effect with quantities 
of gold, high color, combined with paste and enamel, regardless 
of any thought or plan, to say nothing of fine technique, 
which is absolutely essential in exquisitely decorated table 
ware, where richness and elegance are combined. 

There are occasions when an elaborate decoration may be 
necessary, and there surely is a demand for it from people 
who entertain lavishly and have other table appointments to 
correspond, such as linen, glass, silver and gold, with cor- 
respondingly handsome furnishings. Porcelain decorated in 
this style may be as elaborate and rich as can possibly be 
desired, and yet it must be so elegant, dignified, and ex- 
quisite in design, color and execution, that the severest critic 
could not call it overloaded, nor approaching vulgarity. 
This is a point that but few understand; and the lack of that 
knowledge has led the art into dispute. 

For less pretentious occasions, the table ware may be 
equally as beautiful, but in much more simple lines and color, 
which often require more thought and study than the 
elaborate decorations, even though it requires but little time 
for execution. There is always elegance in simplicity; it is 
something to be encouraged and cultivated. Decorators 
from the very beginning may make beautiful things if they 
attempt only the simple things; but at first the taste is 
unformed, the china is fairly overloaded with decorations that 
almost shriek at one; but in time he or she learns more and 
more to tone down colors and design, unconsciously realizing 
the necessity to do so. 

If that feeling does not come as one studies and ob- 
serves, then there is no hope for better things, and the 
decorator may well turn attention to other things, as his or 
her work will never be a success, and the cry will arise, 
‘China painting (horrid word) is going out.” There is 
always a market for thoroughly good work. Blue and white 
decorations, or blue and green are alwavs in good taste, no 
matter upon what occasion they are used; they have a cer- 
tain style and individuality all their own, but it.is very im- 
portant to know just how to use the combination. Nothing 
could be more appropriate for a breakfast or luncheon 
service, or a dinner service where the desire is to have 
artistic effects in quietness of tone. China in this style may 
be lived with. 

The KERAMIC STUDIO has given some excellent designs for 
flat washes of enamel witha dark outline. They are practical 
and artistic, and may be more or less elaborated upon. Plates 
decorated in this style may be more rapidly executed than 
when paste covered with gold is used, thus making the plate 


less expensive, not only in the time saved, but also in the gold 
and number of firings. 

One question is asked very frequently, ‘ Shall we make 
one set of plates all alike?’ By all means do so, as a con- 
glomerate set of plates in different designs and colors gives a 
tone of unrest and shows a lack of dignity. A set of retain- 
ing plates may be different, if they are sufficiently interesting 
or beautiful, as in that case remarks are sometimes called 
forth, which make entertaining conversation, and it is a little 
compliment to the hostess, especially in these days when the 
study of porcelains and old china is so generally taken up. 
Also if one has an interesting set of tea cups or after dinner 
coffee cups that are used in a drawing room, and not at table, 
a variety of styles is agreeable, and always appeals to a lover 
of beautiful china. It relieves monotony to have a different 
style of decoration for each course, although it is not 
necessary to have the decorations proclaim what is on the 
plate. 

A woman who can decorate her own table ware certainly 
has the advantage over one who is dependent upon shops, 
as the former can give to her table a delightful individuality, 
and to her entertainments an original tone that brings out 
originality or good taste, if she has any, giving much pleasure 
to those who are fortunate enough to enjoy her hospitality. 
It is quite surprising that more china is not given as wedding 
presents ; certainly nothing is more appreciated and nothing 
more needed; whereas such quantities of silver are given that 
most of it has to be kept in the safety deposit, unless used 
for very large entertainments. One cannot have too much 
china, not only because so many sets are needed, but to one 
who loves beautiful things it is a delight to use sometimes one 
set and then another. There surely is something lacking in a 
woman who does not try to have her table always beautiful, 
whether elaborate or modestly simple. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


For Black and White Designs and China Panels in Colors 


E call the attention of subscribers to our prize competi- 
W tion for designs, as fully explained on back cover of 
this number. It will be noticed that this year we will give 
the same prizes for three styles of designs, modern conven- 
tional, naturalistic and historic ornament. 

We will also give prizes to the two best china panels to 
be reproduced in colors. 

After prizes are awarded, mentions will be given to the 
designs which seem worthy of a mention, and we will be will- 
ing to buy and reproduce in the Magazine all that we can use 


to advantage. 


AN ERROR 
The illustration of Passion Flower on page 241 is by Cora 
Stratton instead of Mary Stickney, and on page 254 will be 
found the treatment by Miss Stratton. 
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THE LEAGUE’S 1902 EXHIBITION A COMPARATIVE 
EXHIBITION 


T the January meeting of the Advisory Board the follow- 
A ing points were decided: 

Mrs. Vance-Phillips was elected Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board. 

Each board member representing a club was appointed a 
special messenger to create, if need be, and to sustain in his 
club, interest in this comparative exhibition. Clubs not rep- 
resented will find in their presidents especially appointed 
messengers from the League. 

Mrs. Wagner, of Detroit, Chairman of the Paris exhibi- 
tion, had sent to her, for all her splendid efforts in behalf of 
the League, a letter of thanks and as a token of appreciation 
a check for one hundred dollars. 

The bills of Pan-American Chairman, Miss M. H. E. 
Montfort, were honored in full and a vote of thanks given her 
for valuable services rendered. 

Medals were ordered to be delivered May Ist, and an 
estimate on dies to be made from medal monogram was re- 
quested. 

A complete list of League members is to be prepared. 

While the general plans for the year were made in De- 
cember, it was at the January meeting that the details were 
carefully taken up. 

The Advisory Board believing that the greatest benefit 
of the Exhibition lies in the comparison of ideas has chosen 
to call this a Comparative Exhibition. 

Designing and painting on porcelain or Belleek articles 
conforming to plan prescribed by the Educational Committee, 
is the League’s course of study for the year ending in May, 
1902. 

Pieces conforming to prescribed course of study are, if 
worthy, eligible to receive in 

First Class: The Gold Medal, 1st Honorable Mention, 
or 2nd Honorable Mention. 

Second Class: The Silver Medal, 1st Honorable Men- 
tion, or 2nd Honorable Mention. 

Third Class: The Bronze Medal, 1st Honorable Men- 
tion, or 2nd Honorable Mention. 

Katharine Corbell Church, member for San Francisco, 
made the motion providing that work done could be entered 
marked, ‘“ Not for competition.””. Such pieces will become a 
part of the exhibition, and will therefore go with the exhibi- 
tion to all points scheduled. This provision assures a greater 
number of pieces being entered, and makes the exhibition 
primarily a comparative one. 

Mrs. Fanny Rowell, representing the Jersey City Club, 
led the way in helping the Board to decide upon a single 
shape and size of vase. It was thought that this plan would 
greatly aid the judges in rendering a just judgment; and 
that all who viewed the vases presented would find the com- 
parison of ideas more interesting and of greater educational 
value. The Board was unanimous in its decision that a vase 
of American manufacture be used. The selecting of a shape 
was intrusted to Mr. Marshal Fry, Jr., and Miss Maude 
Mason, who, assisted by Mr. Arthur Dow of Pratt Institute, 
and his assistant, Mr. Fralick, decided upon No. 405 Ceramic 
Belleek. This shape was suggested by, but not copied 
from a Doulton Form. It was first modeled in Trenton and 
has been since copied by some French potters. The vase 
was chosen for the Gold Medal class, not because it repre- 
sented a superior or more important line of painting than the 


other classes named, but because the variety of treatment 
possible under the given conditions would include the largest 
number of workers. It will be noted that even figures and 
geometric ornament come within the given conditions. 

Miss M. H. E. Montfort led the way to a rendering of 
the decision that in all cases designs for table service be ap. 
plied to plain rim plates, Ida Johnson, Chairman of Educa. 
tional Committee, giving a little latitude by not restricting 
the size, in order that dinner plates or even bread-and-butter 
plates could be submitted. 

Mrs. Sara Wood-Safford made a motion relative to the ap- 
pointing of judges which is incorporated in the letter from 
the Educational Chairman. the judgments rendered in San 
Francisco, Denver, New York and elsewhere will each have 
equal weight, for when the sealed envelopes prepared by the 
judges are opened at the close of the exhibition by the Ad- 
visory Board, there will be a summing up of the points given 
to each piece entered in competition. This composite opinion 
of the judges will be the final judgment,—the one which will 
place the award. 

On a motion made by Mr. Marshal Fry, Jr., all transpor- 
tation expenses, both ways, for individual and club members, 
were assumed by the League, thus making it possible for all 
League members far and near to contribute. The only ex- 
pense to be borne by a club is in the event of its desiring to 
receive the exhibition, in which case the sum of ten dollars 
($10), shall be paid into the League treasury and a promise 
given to see that the pieces comprising the exhibition are 
carefully packed and shipped to their next place of exhibi- 
tion. Noclub and no individual member can afford not to be 
represented. 

It would be difficult to estimate the educational value of 
seeing in a single exhibition three classes of work only, with 
each class restricted to a certain form. Should the contribu- 
tions include not only work from all sections of the country, 
but from the brushes of the very best American mineral 
painters, it seems safe to say that this exhibition will be the 
most interesting one yet planned by any club. The Board 
feels already greatly encouraged at the interest shown. 
Some of the foremost mineral painters in New York have 
promised to contribute. One enthusiastic club has ordered 
three dozen vases for members to work upon, and they are 
planning to have the vases presented at their April meeting. 
After being criticized by their special critic, those deemed 
worthy will be sent to the League exhibition. The prize to 
be given at the annual exhibition of the Du Quesne Club in 
April, as noted elsewhere, will be seen to fall in line with the 
League’s plan. 

Miss M. T. Wynne has shown great interest in the forth- 
coming exhibition and has offered to receive all articles sent 
and to display the same in her place of business. 

Reported by L. VANCE-PHILLIPS, President. 


The following letter has been sent to each member of the 
League and is authority for all work contemplated. Copies 
may be obtained from the Corresponding Secretary : 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MINERAL PAINTERS, 

The National League of Mineral Painters having instituted a medal 
competition, the following plans have been adopted, the suggestions from 
the various clubs having been carefully considered, and what might be 
called a composite result chosen. 

This competition will constitute the League’s course of study, and the 
pieces sent will form the exhibition for 1902, which may be called a com- 
parative exhibition. 

AWARDs.—There will be three medals awarded, gold, silver and 
bronze; and there will be first and second Honorable Mention in each 
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class. For the latter it is hoped a sufficient number of scholarships may 
be secured. 

Gotp MepaL.—For the best original design applied to a vase—No. 
405 Ceramic Art Co. See illustration page 255. 

The following points are to be considered: 1—Design; 2—Suitability 
and adaptation of the design to the chosen form; 3—-Drawing; 4—Color 
scheme; 5—The technical execution. The decoration may be conven- 
tional, realistic or figures. 

SILVER MEDAL.—For the best portrait head. 

The points to be considered are: 1—Drawing; 2—Color; 3—The 
technical execution. 

BronzE MepAL.—For tableware. 

Plates for any course. One plate or the entire set may be sent. Plates 
must be plain, with rim. The points to be considered are: 1—Design; 
2—Adaptation; 3—Drawing; 4—Color Scheme; 5—Technical execution. 

Each point scores ten. The person receiving the highest total is en- 
titled to the reward. 

ExAMPLE.—The highest possible score for a portrait is 30 points. A 
competitor may receive for drawing 5, color 8, technical execution 6, 
making a total of 19, and he thereby learns his weakest and strongest points. 

Pieces conforming to the requirements may be sent for exhibition 
only, by being plainly marked ‘* Not in competition.”’ 

The League in order to make this exhibition of educational value, has 
decided that it should be sent to each club that is willing to pay $10.00 


into the League’s treasury, and assume the packing and shipping to the 
next place of exhibition. The League will pay all transportation expenses. 
JtDGES.—Each club shall choose three judges from outside their 
membership, who shall pass upon the work, their decisions remaining 
sealed until the circuit has been completed. These sealed letters are to 
be sent to the Corresponding Secretary, and at the close of the exhibition, 
to be opened at the Advisory Board meeting, and the awards announced. 
The ultimate judgment will be a composite one, or a consensus of the 
opinions of all the judges. All competitors will receive from the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, their score, which may be considered as a valuable 
criticism, and one of the chief benefits of this comparative exhibition. 
MARKING.—As the identity of the artist will be a matter of great in- 
terest to the League members, and of no weight with the judges, who are 
outside of the clubs, each piece must be plainly marked on the bottom, 
with the name and address of the artist and of the club to which the artist 
belongs. If for sale, state price. Articles sold will be subject to delivery 
after the League clubs have had an opportunity to see the exhibition intact. 
All articles must be sent to M. T. Wynne, 11 East 20th street, New 
York and be in New York by May 5th, 1902. 
The League will pay express charges on all articles sent for this com- 
petitive exhibition and will prepay charges in returning them. 
Boyp, IpA A. JOHNSON, 
Corresponding Secretary, Chairman Educational Committee, 
Penn and Murtland Aves., Pittsburg. 193 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


PLATE DESIGN—ANNA B, LEONARD 


. Te design is used on festoon edge plate. After the 


panels have been spaced and drawn, outline the whole 
design in black mixed with a little red, enough to give a 
warm brown tone. The flowers and buds are in pink enamel. 
Make a body enamel of Aufsetzweis one-third, Hancock Hard 
Enamel one-third, adding to this amount one-eighth Flux. 
Make three shades of pink, by toning this body enamel with 
Hancock Carmine, remembering always that the color fires 
stronger when mixed with the enamel. 
For the green leaves, add to the body enamel tones of 
green obtained by mixing Apple Green, Mixing Yellow (equal 
parts) and a little black for the lighter greens. Darker greens 


are obtained by using Apple Green and Mixing Yellow (equal 
parts), Brown Green, Chrome Green 3b, and a little black. 

The wider band on the edge is the paler green, and the 
very narrow band next to it is gold. The two narrow bands 
outlining the panels are of gold and the darker green. The 
two narrow bands inside the shoulder of the plate are gold, 
with the design of leaves in the dark and light green. The 
panels containing the all over design of buds may be filled in 
gold or left perfectly white. This same design may be 
carried out in flat gold outlined with red or black. on a white 
ground, or a ground of color or lustre. A gold design looks 
well on Yellow Brown Lustre. 
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SWEET PEA BORDERS—ADELAIDE ALSOP ROBINEAU 
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SWEET PEAS 
Adclaide A. Robineau 


VERY decorative flower and one found in al- 
most every tint isthe Sweet Pea. It should 
be handled delicately as its chief character- 
istic is daintiness. We regret that repro- 
duction necessitates a strong contrast of 
black and white, as a heavy effect is neces- 

| sarily given which by no means belongs to 
the designs. In the chocolate set we have suggested several 
treatments of the same design, which should, of course, be 
made uniform on all the pieces. The saucer design has the 
stems spread, which gives quite a different effect, but in mak- 
ing the set all the stems should be the same way, either par- 
allel or spread. 

Carry out this design in Copenhagen Blue on a white 
ground, or Copenhagen Grey with slightly darker outlines of 
the blue—or treat the design in flat enamels on a gold ground, 
using any of the sweet pea tints—or Ivory and Yellow Brown 
or two shades of green on Gold would make a dainty effect. 
Any of these color schemes would be effective in the plate de- 
sign, but we would suggest using your fancy in making new 
combinations. 

The page of borders can be adapted to any shape or size 
of dish, remembering always in adapting to a curve, to trace 
one section only at a time, directly parallel to the edge and 
exactly upon the division mark, making any necessary changes 
in connecting the design after the separate sections are all 
drawn; there will almost always be a larger space, at top, be- 
tween sections and the lower portions of design will be drawn 
closer together. The last three borders are almost exactly the 
same with different color treatments to illustrate the variety 
of effect to be obtained simply by changing the arrangement 
of masses of color, reversing the dark on light, etc. For tall 
pieces a subordinate design of the same character can be added 
either in a narrow edge or lines running up and down the 
piece. 
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CHOCOLATE SET—ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 
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PLATE DESIGN—ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 


A SUGGESTION FOR MINERAL PAINTERS 
A. G. Marshall 

HILE collectors are paying for old plates, decorated with 
W prints of historical buildings, more than the origina] 
cost of the whole service of which they are fragments, it seems 
a little singular that no one seems to have taken the hint and 
gone to painting similar subjects existing to-day. There is 
no lack of interesting and picturesque material for such pur- 
poses; and the work, if artistically and technically well done 
would possess a high value at once, a value certain to increase 
as years pass, and to render such pieces in time either precious 
heirlooms of intrinsic worth or treasures commanding high 
prices from future collectors. Many buildings already histo- 
rically famous will at once occur to the painter, the list start- 
ing of course with the National Capitol and the White House, 
Washington’s Home, Mt. Vernon, Va., Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Faneuil Hall and the Old South Church, Boston, 
the City Hall and St. Paul’s Church, New York, all stately 
and picturesque edifices. Besides these world renowned 
buildings scores of others, of almost as great celebrity, may 
easily be found. In this list would be Fraunce’s Tavern and 
the Jumel Mansion in New York, Washington’s Headquarters 
at Newburg, N. Y., the Witch House at Salem, Mass., the 


. mysterious old “Stone Mill” at Newport, the birthplaces and 


homes of our earlier poets and statesmen, old Spanish missions 
in the south and west, revolutionary forts, aboriginal cave and 
cliff dwellings and other early structures or ruins, some of 
which are to be seen in almost every part of the country. 
Passing to the recent period, there are hundreds of beau- 
tiful buildings scattered through numberless cities and towns, 
which, though now lacking the romantic glamour of the past, 
will sometime become as interesting and rich in history as 
many that are now redolent with memories of thrilling events. 
Such are the new Library of Congress, the Boston Library, 
the Albany Capitol and City Hall, the permanent memorials 


of our great expositions, and many magnificent church and 
college buildings. Fine keramic paintings of these would 
surely grow in value with years almost like old wines. Then 
there are the local churches, the school houses, town halls, 
wayside inns and the old homesteads, all endeared by personal 
history. What a treasure to one’s descendants would be 
plaques and plateaux, cups and vases, bearing in imperishable 
enamel the pictures of these? An interesting personal set 
could be made including one’s birthplace, all other houses in 
which one has dwelt, the churches and schools one has at- 
tended, and even the barns, orchards and other familiar or 
favorite scenes and haunts. A family or ancestral set would 
show the birthplaces and dwellings of as many of one’s for- 
bears and near relatives as possible. Again, a delightful 
memorial of travel could be compiled in china, of scenes and 
buildings visited in one’s own and other lands. The possibili- 
ties in this way are not easily catalogued, but will readily 
suggest themselves after the hints given and the production 
of such works is well within the ability of any good mineral 
painter. If desired the frames of borders of the scenes could 
be designed from flowers gathered in each locality, or the 
favorites of the persons associated with the houses depicted. 

Asto treatment: It should first be noted that by far the 
gsre~ter number of scenic porcelains, even though commanding 
fabulous prices by reason of rarity, are decidedly unworthy of 
imitation in the style of their decoration. Usually the scenes 
are treated realistically, and they are not always correctly 
drawn at that. The borders are often poorly adapted, imper- 
fectly matched “‘repeats”’ of realistic flowers and leaves; or 
perhaps banners, eagles, cannon and other insignia of national 
or warlike significance. Made at a period of the lowest deco- 
rative taste, they served their purpose at the time, and are 
now of great interest historically, but not as models of artistic 
treatment. 

The study of old Dutch, Spanish and Chinese pieces will] 
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sive a hint of a better though often clumsy style. But frankly, 
the work should be done broadly in flat tints, as is now so 
familiar in the work of the best European and Japanese, as 
well as recent American decorators. Not that the way of 
drawing should be an imitation of some foreign style—to look 
Japanesque or French posteresque, for instance—but the de- 
sign should be kept to the surface of the china, should be 
agreeably composed and handled with simplicity. Buildings 
are peculiarly adapted to such treatment, and all trees and 
masses of foliage can be beautifully suggested by the large 
outline forms, filled in with either plain tint or a texture of 
conventional leafage. Do not regret your pretty technique 
of realistic modeling and minute drawing of all the accidents 
and phenomena discoverable in a week’s scrutiny of your sub- 
ject. Great art in any line more often consists in leaving out 
than in lugging in. When great men like Puvis de Chavannes 
and Sargent glory in sacrificing all the sweet little technical 
perfections so easy to their brushes, in order to concentrate 
upon grand harmonies of line and space and color, in colossal 


mural compositions, we can be content to refrain sometimes 
from displaying our skill in realism out of respect for the 


thing we are decorating. 


If the painter does underglaze work, nothing could be 
better suited to it than the designs suggested. Whether 
under or overglaze, monochromatic treatment, in blue, gray 
or maroon, will be effective and of course comparatively easy. 
If a color scheme is adopted it should be in quiet, secondary 
Outlining may be delicate or bold, as best 
If gold or 


or tertiary tones. 
befits the design and quality and style of dish. 
lusters are employed confine them to the borders. 


If, in spite of all said above, you must paint realistically, 
put the pictures upon plaques or panels, and hang them on 
I trust that these suggestions will stimulate many 
If you do not draw from 
nature, the subjects can be adapted from photographs or en- 
The designing and execution present no special 
difficulties, and should prove a wholesome variation from roses 


the wall. 
to originality in lines indicated. 


gravings. 


and violets perennial forevermore. 


WILD CHERRIES FOR BERRY PLATE—MISS JEANNE M. STEWART 


ARY the colors of cherries from a light green shaded with 
Ruby Purple toa dark blue the color of blue grapes. 
Use Ruby Purple, Banding Blue and Brunswick Black, with 


Ruby Purple the predominating color. Show very decided 
light and shade in each cherry with a very thin wash of Band- 
ing Blue over the lightest lines of the riper fruits to represent 


the ‘‘bloom.”’ Show reflected lights strongly in the first fire, 
and if too light go over with a thin wash of Ruby — or 
Yellow Brown in the second fire. 

Keep the leaves strong in color around the most prom- 
inent bunch of fruit, shading to delicate blue greens and 
greys at end of twigs. Background should be applied in 
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second fire with Ivory Yellow and Turquoise Green, shading 
to green greys and a dark green around stems at the edge 
of dish. 

A dash of bright yellow under the leaves directly to the 
left of large bunch of cherries will greatly improve the back- 
ground, as will also some of the cherry color thrown over the 
shadow bunch above. In third fire strengthen shadows, add 
detail and darken background. 


EXHIBITIONS 


HE exhibition last month of flower studies by Mrs. Rowan 
| attracted much merited attention. During the brief 
period they were shown at the Claussen galleries, No. 381 
Fifth avenue, they drew many visitors. It was not alone 
from the artistic, but from the scientific standpoint that Mrs. 
Rowan’s work attracted attention. She has traveled in many 
countries and visited many lands almost unknown to ordinary 


travelers, and the result of her journeyings was displayed in 
her careful studies of the flora of the world’s strange places. 
In many cases plants and flowers were reproduced with 
microscopic detail, showing a great deal of work. Such a 
collection as Mrs. Rowan’s properly belongs to a natural his- 
tory museum or to the great universities. 

The annual exhibition of paintings by Chicago artists 
has commenced at the Art Institute. 

An exhibition of recent works of Monet was held at the 
galleries of Messrs. Durand-Ruel. 

The second annual sale of antique Chinese porcelains 
from the art house of Thomas B. Clark commenced February 
12th. Rare examples of Han, Sung, Ming and Corean pot- 
teries were sold. 

The first portion of the rare collection of old china and 
antiques formed by the late Arthur True will be exhibited at 
the Knickerbocker Auction Rooms February 2oth, the sale 
commencing on February 24th. 


TREATMENT FOR PASSION FLOWER—MISS MARY H. STICKNEY 


Re" first wash of flowers use Violet No. 2 and Baby Blue 
for light shades, for deeper tones use same color, but a 


little heavier. Calyx, Royal Green with Lemon Yellow on 
ends. For second fire use Royal Purple with Banding Blue for 


dark tones of flower. For leaves use Royal Green, Brown 
Green, Lemon Yellow with Violet No. 2, for darker shades. 
For background the same colors can be used with good 


effect. 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN 


MODELED FIGURINES AND ANIMALS 
COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN. 


HE modeling of figurines, ornamental pieces, etc., has been 
attempted by many important factories both on the 
continent and in England in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The old figurines of Dresden, Sevres, Chelsea, 
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Mr. C. J. Liisbegg 


ation about this modeling work which brings the potter’s art 
close to that of the sculptor and is a pleasant diversion from 
the decoration of vases. Here decoration is nothing, the 
charm lying in the delicacy of the modeling, the expression 
of the lines and the faithfulness to life. Among the modern 
factories which have revived this special art, Sevres comes 
first with the reproduction of the famous old biscuit figurines 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN Mr. Chr. Thomsen 


Derby, Bristol porcelain command to-day very high prices 
and even the cruder ornamental pieces of the common Stafford- 
shire pottery of the last part of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth century are much sought by collectors. 

For the skilled potter artist there is evidently a fascin- 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN 


Prof. R. A., Arnold Krog 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN Mr. C. F. Liisberg 
and the addition of many new charming models by celebrated 
sculptors of our time. In a different style, but not less at- 
tractive, are the exquisite modelings of animal forms made at 
Copenhagen, which are the subject of our illustrations. The 
body is that fine hard porcelain with touches of color, mostly 
different shades of blue, green and grey, which is so charac- 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN 


Mr. C. T. Bonnesen 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN . Mr. E. Nielsen 


teristic of the Copenhagen ware. The few illustrations we 
give show how these little ornamental pieces are true to life. 
Some come from the Royal Copenhagen Works, some from 
Bing & Grondahl. Both potteries have been mentioned 
before in this Magazine and their porcelains illustrated, but 
it is the first time that we give reproductions of these unique 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN Mr. Theodor Madsen 


ornamental gems. While the modeling of human forms is 
occasionally attempted, especially by Bing & Grondahl, animal 
forms are evidently the favorite study of the Copenhagen 
artists, and in the perfection of workmanship their produc- 
tions remain unsurpassed. 


Over seven hundred bottles and vials were taken from an 
apothecary shop that was unearthed in the excavations in 
Pompeii recently. Most of them were of singular form, some 
being fashioned to resemble certain animals, and it was 
thought they were used to contain drugs or potions as- 
sociated with the animal portrayed. In one which was her- 
metically sealed, there still remained about a gallon and-a-half 


of a dark liquid which was turned over to chemists who are 
now making an analysis of it. 


| EAGUE At the annual election of the New York 
NOTES Society of Keramic Arts at the Waldorf. 


Astoria on the third Monday in January, the 
officers of the previous year were re-elected with the excep. 
tion of the exchange of the name of Mrs. T. M. Fry to that 
of Mr. Marshal Fry. The following is the list of officers: 
Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, President ; Mr. Chas. Volkmar, First 
Vice-President ; Miss M. Mason, Second Vice-President ; Mr. 
Marshal Fry, Jr., Third Vice-President; Mrs. Lois Andresen, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. Elias S. Osborn, Recording Sec. 
retary; Mrs. Evelyn S. DeWitt, Treasurer. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Duquesne Ceramic Club 
of Pittsburg, it was decided to award the three medals an- 
nually given by the Club as follows: Gold—To conven- 
tional design (plate border), based on original drawing from 
nature of Morning Glories or Cyclamen. Silver—Best head 
or figure. Bronze—Best flowers from nature. The annual 
exhibition for 1902 will be held in the Carnegie Art Gallery 
in April. Opening reception on the evening of the 23d, exhi- 
bition to remain open during the week. 


The February meeting of the Brooklyn Society of Min- 
eral Painters was held on the 5th of the month at the resi- 
dence of the President, Mrs. Worth-Osgood, 402 Madison 
street. The subject for papers was ‘“ Emphasis and Cen- 
tralization.” Mrs. J. H. Havens made some very interesting 
remarks on the subject. The club has just begun a course 
of drawing under the instruction of Miss Cornell, Mr. 
Arthur Davis, assistant. This club is not limited to club 
members, and is proving of great interest and instructive 
value to those engaged in it. Miss Johnson of the National 
League of Mineral Painters, with which this Society is con- 
nected, explained more fully the plan for the medal competi- 
tion, which has already been noted in the KERAMIC STUDIO. 
At the January meeting, Miss Montfort of the National 
League, addressed the club on the subject, ‘‘ Keramics at 
Buffalo,” illustrating her talk with specimens of the new 
Rookwood, also specimens of Grueby, and the underglaze of 
Miss McLaughlin, and some pieces of Mexican and Indian 
ware. 


~ 


[N THE Our subscribers will be sorry to hear of 
the heavy loss which our friend and contribu- 
aie tor, Mrs. Maud Briggs Knowlton, has suffered 
in the fire of the Kennard Hotel, Manchester, N. H. She 
was the oldest tenant of the Kennard, and her studio was filled 
with choice china, water colors and bric-a-brac. Not only was 
her insurance very small, but even if the lost articles had been 
fully covered, the loss would remain very great, as many could 
not be replaced, the sketches made during her trip abroad last 
summer, the designs which were the accumulation of ten 
years work, her pictures exhibited in New York and else- 
where, and the many things which every artist prizes much 
above their money value. 


~ 


IN THE We have just received the complete and 

interesting catalogue of A. Sartorius & Co. for 

SHOPS colors, lustres and all material needed both by 
overglaze and underglaze decorators. 
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CHINESE PLATE—KATHERIN LIVERMORE 


HIS is very effective carried out in pink and green enamels. 
First fire—Outline the design in Gold, either using 
raised paste or a flat outline. Second fire—For the lightest 
green use Aufsetzweis and one eighth Flux toned delicately 
with Apple Green, Mixing Yellow and a touch of Black. 
Darkest Green—Apple Green, Mixing Yellow, Brown 
Green and Black with one-eighth Aufsetzweis, an intermediate 
tone is obtained by mixing the two shades. 


For the flowers use three tones of pink, using Hancock's 
Carmine for toning the enamel, as this is the ox/y carmine 
which gives the yellowish pink used by the Chinese. 

Introduce a little of the light green around the edges of 
the little inner petals and the center form. 

When covering small surfaces—as in the green scroll 
forms—thin with turpentine only; but for large spaces—as in 
the flower petals—add a little Copaiba. 
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PITCHER (PITCHER PLANT)—JENNIE E. HANSON 
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PITCHER (PITCHER PLANT) 
Jennie Hanson 


‘ior curious June plant whose leaves are often found by 


its admirers filled with water, and in whose depths are 
found the drowned insects who ventured in, is worth study- 
ing. Beautifully red veined leaves are the rule, though some- 
times it is seen all green. The stems have more of the red 
toward flower end. The petals are quite dark on outside, 
needing Ruby, Deep Red Brown and Brown No. 4. The 
inner curved petals are lighter, omit the brown. The inside 
of all petals is of a cool light green. 


So much for the colors of nature. For conventional 
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treatment, one of many ways would be to use deep rich blue 
greens. Say top band, front panel and handle of Night 
Green and Dark Green No. 7 or of Shading Green put on 
rather heavily with a brush. All other spaces of Night 
Green put in evenly with pad. 

Letters, bands, top and bottom of border and around 
panels of Platinum, for a change. Continue the monochrome 
effect in flowers by using varying tones of colors mentioned, 
preserving the same relative values as in design. 

For a warmer scheme, warm browns worked up lightly 
and put away a few hours to set a little and then dusted all 
over, fired and same colors used in second fire, would have a 
pleasing effect. Use no metal in this treatment. 


BUTTERCUPS—MARY ALTA MORRIS 


HESE flowers are quite yellow with very glossy petals. 
Paint in with Albert Yellow, shade with Yellow Brown 
and Brown Green in center; using more Yellow Brown for 
flowers in shadow. The stamens are in Yellow Brown; take 
them out light against a dark petal and paint them in 
darker in contrast to the light petals. 
The back view or under side of petal is much lighter; use 
Lemon Yellow, shade with Grey for flowers. Keep high 
lights on main flowers sharp and clear. For the leaves use 


Moss, Brown, Shading and Deep Blue Greens. Blending 
background from a ivory yellow into violet above the flowers ; 
into the greens and browns at the base. 

In retouching use Grey for flowers for some of the more 
delicate shadows on petals. Strengthen shadows in center 
under stamens. Adda touch of Violet of Iron with Yellow 
Brown for strongest accents on stamens. Keep the main 
flowers bright and clear in color, and those on the outer edges 
light, melting into the background as it were. 
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TREATMENT OF SALAD BOWL 
Wiss Clements 


T"" design is very pleasing carried out in Copenhagen 

Blue on a white ground. Another appetizing treatment 
would be to make the flowers in Pale Yellow, the leaves in 
Grey Green. To accomplish an even flat tone blend the color 
with a silk pad, cleaning out the design with a bit of cotton 
wool ona stick. This design would also be effective in differ- 
ent shades of gold on a white or cream ground, with or with- 
out outlines in black or brown. Any monochromatic treat- 
ment would be suitable. 


One hundred and ten of the three hundred and _ forty 
costly reproductions of Pompeiian bronzes recently presented 
by Andrew Carnegie to the Carnegie Institute have already 
arrived in Pittsburg. The rest are being made by a firm in 
Naples, who expect to complete the set in the course of the 
next year. 


THE COLLECTOR 


A PUZZLING SERIES OF DARK BLUE 
t. maker of this series is unknown. So far as we know 
no maker's mark or names of views have been found on 
pieces with this border design, and it remains one of the most 
puzzling series of dark blue. Pieces have a soft, fine glaze and 
are of a rich dark blue. 

Our illustration No. 1 is generally called “ Cadmus.” Mr. 
Halsey, speaking of this plate, says: ‘ Another view evi- 
dently showing the Cadmus while lying off Staten Island. In 
the distance appears a boat dressed with flags in honor of 
Lafayette.” Mr. Barber does not seem to consider the plate 
as an American view, as we find only the three Cadmus plates 
with shell border in his list of historical pieces. Unless a 
mark is found there will always be much doubt and discussion 
about this view, as about all the other views of this series, but 
collectors will undoubtedly keep calling it “‘ Cadmus.” 


No. 1—*inch plate known as Cadmus” 
From Early New York on Dark Blue Staffordshire by R. T. H. Halsey. 
By courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Our second illustration is a cup and saucer called by col- 
lectors and dealers “ B. & O. R. R. Cup.” We do not find it 
either in the Barber or Halsey lists of historical pieces, and 
they evidently consider it as simply a view of an old locomo- 
tive and car, probably English. 

Illustration No. 3 isknown as “ Fulton Steamboat Plate,”’ 
nobody knows why, and it is considered to-day as an English 
view, not only by authorities, but by most collectors. 

Are all the views of this series views of American or Eng- 
lish boats, locomotives, etc., are some of them American, 
some English? The safest solution of the question is un- 
doubtedly that adopted by Mr. Barber, who leaves the whole 
series out of the American list. The so-called B. & O. R. R. 
cup for instance may have been intended to represent an 
American railroad. But who can say so positively? We re- 
produce here some views of the first railroads in this country. 
It will be noticed that the passenger car on the cup bears a 
close resemblance to the car of the Mohawk & Hudson R. R. 
However, the first English cars had also the stage coach shape 
and the carrying of baggage on top of the coach was 
as much an English as an American custom. The loco- 
motive on the cup is of the English type, but the 
first locomotive used in this country, the Stourbridge Lion, 
was English. On the B. & O. R. R. plate with shell border 
by Wood, the locomotive is also of English type and has not 
the slightest point of resemblance tothe “Tom Thumb” used 
in the B. & O. R. R. experiments. However this plate was 
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Tut Lion.” 


First locomotive used on an American track, imported from England. 
tried on August 8th, 1829, near Honesdale, Pa., upon the first 
tracks of the Delaware & Hudson R. R. 


marked on back by E. Wood & Sons, “ Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad "’ and is not a matter of discussion. 

It will be well to remember that drawings used by old 
Staffordshire potters were often inaccurate. We find many 
proofs of this in the dark blue ware, and it seems to have been 


7 
Nek 


Tom THUMB” 


Trial of Peter Cooper's locomotive ** Tom Thumb” on the horse car tracks of the 
B. & O. R. R. on the 28th of August 1830. From * History of the First Loco- 
motives of America from Original Documents, by Wm. H. Brown.” 


especially the case with views of old steamboats, railroads and 
ships. A striking example of this inaccuracy is found on the 
Landing of Lafayette plate by Clews, which we do not repro- 


duce, as every collector knows it. On August 16th, 1824, - 


Lafayette made his triumphal entry in New York on 
the steamboat Fulton escorted by a fleet of boats, among 
which was the famous Chancellor Livingston. The twosteam- 
boats with three masts shown on the plate were then probably 
intended for the Fulton and the Chancellor Livingston, the 
Fulton being the boat on the left of the plate, dressed with a 
number of flags. A look at the illustration we give of the 
real Fulton, which had only one mast, will show how inaccu- 
rate were the drawings used by Clews. The small steamboat 
without masts in the foreground of the plate, ahead of the 
Fulton, shows another incorrect drawing, as there were at that 
time no American steamboats without masts. This boat is 
generally supposed by collectors to be the Nautilus, but the 


3 


No. 2—Dark Blue Cup and Saucer, called ** Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.” 


“THE DEWITT CLINTON” 


Locomotive and part of first train of passenger cars ever run in the State of New York on the 
Mohawk & Hudson Railroad. First trip August 9th, 1831. From “ History of the First 


Locomotives of America from Original Documents. by Wm. H. Brown.” 


Nautilus, the first experiment af Robert Fulton, was built in 
France and tried on the river Seine on August 8, 1804. We 
find no record of an American built Nautilus. The fleet of 
steamboats on the Hudson comprised in 1816, besides the 
Fulton and Chancellor Livingston, the following boats, all 
built under Fulton’s supervision: Car of Neptune, Fire Fly, 
Hope, Perseverance, Richmond, Olive Branch and North 
River; the latter was formerly the Clermont, built in 1807, 
Fulton’s first American steamboat. In 1821 the Connecticut 
was added to the Fulton and Chancellor Livingston for packet 
service on Long Island Sound, and in 1826, the Washington. 
All these boats had masts, most of them two masts. The 
Boston, which was the first steamboat built without masts, 
was put in service only in 1831. 

This shows that not only during Fulton’s life, but many 
years after his death, which occurred in 1815, before the Chan- 
cellor Livingston, his last and greatest effort, was completed, 
the use of masts and sails was considered necessary to accele- 
rate the speed of steamboats. It is then difficult to see why 
collectors have called our illustration No. 3 ‘‘ Fulton Steam- 


No. 3—10-inch plate known as “ Fulton Steamboat” from the collection of 
Mrs. Fred Yates, Rochester, N. Y. 


boat plate.’’ There is a strong objection to classifying this 
view as American. The landscape looks suspiciously English ; 


nothing in the high cliff surmounted by a lighthouse suggests 


any part of New York Bay or Long Island Sound. The boat 
does not even fly the American flag, which has been so freely 
used by makers of dark blue ware, and in so many unexpected 
wavs, that its absence on a boat which would have been in- 
tended to be American looks remarkable. However, it must 
be said that altogether too much importance has been at- 
tached by collectors to the meaning of the American flag 
found on so many ships on dark blue Staffordshire. This 
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ware, English as well as American views, was almost exclu- 


sively made for the American market, and the Staffordshire 
manufacturers were naturally anxious to make it as attractive 
to the American public and as salable as possible. In most 
cases the American flag has probably no other significance. 
Not only is it found on many views of ships in foreign ports 
(View of Liverpool, View of Dublin, Yarmouth, Christiana- 
burg, Gold Coast of Africa, etc., shell border, by Wood), but 
on views in which the presence of an American ship seems 
impossible, for instance, the York Minster plate with fruit and 
flower border, which will be illustrated in one of our next 
issues. A steamboat is shown in the foreground flying the 
American flag. What could an American steamboat be doing 
on a small inland river, in the center of Northern England, far 


from the coast? And how shall we explain the flags on the lot 
of small racing boats shown on the Wood piece called ‘‘ East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight,” long before Americans thought of 
challenging for the cup. No less strange is the flag in the 
view reproduced on cover of February OLD CHINA. “A ship 
of the Line in the Downs.” If it was not for this flag nobody 
would hesitate to interpret the expression ‘‘ Ship of the Line”’ 
as applying to an English war-ship. But even if the flag 
stamps this war-ship as American, is this a reason to place 
the view in the American list? The Downs are in England 
and the view is English, whatever the nationality of the ship. 


THE CHANCELLOR LIVINGSTON, 
Reconstructed from original documents. 


From ‘* Past and Present of Steam Navigation on Long Island Sound,” by Henry 
Whittemore, author of * History of Steam Navigation in America,’ and 
other historical works. 


THE FULTON, ISI4 


In the absence of marks, and in view of the inaccuracy of 
drawings used by old English potters, it is a hopeless task to 
try to give names to all views of this kind. It is more than 
probable that in most cases no special view was intended. 
Ships, steamboats, railroads were used for decorative pur- 
poses; they had of course the general features of ships, steam- 
boats and railroads of the time, and these features were prob- 
ably made as American as possible, but there does not seem 
to be the slightest reason to believe that special well known 
boats or trains were meant. If such had been the case, we 
would find more of these views marked. In dark blue the 
B. & O. R. R. of Wood remains an exception to the rule and 
is marked, probably because it was exceptionally intended to 
be a special view; in light blue the Schenectady & Albany 
R. R. illustrated on our cover is another exception. 

All these unmarked views have their historical interest, 
and their place in a collection, whether American or English. 
But they ought to be listed apart as general views of early 
steamboats, ships and railroads, until marks are positively 
found to identify them. Chances arethat marks will never be 
found for most of them. In this special list it would seem 
wise to include the three so-called Cadmus plates with shell 
border by Wood. It is claimed that one of these plates has 
been found marked, but to our knowledge no positive proof 
of the fact has been produced so far. 


Leeds Tea Pot, by courtesy of Arthur True & Co., New York. 


TWO ODD TEA POTS 


In connection with the preceding article, the reproduction 
of these tea pots with views of old boats may prove interesting. 
The first illustration is of a very fine Leeds tea pot, which 
we reproduce by courtesy of Arthur True & Co. of New 
York, the owners, who think it represents the Fulton 
Steamboat. Anyway, the steamboat flies the American flag, 
and on this ware which was not specially made for the Ameri- 
can market, and on which American subjects are only occa- 
sionally found, the presence of the flag may have more signifi- 
cance than it has on the dark blue Staffordshire. It will be 
noticed that what appears to be a second mast is in reality 
the smokestack, judging from the volume of smoke which 
pours out of its top. So that the boat has only one mast, 
and has at least this exceptional feature of the Fulton. The 
tea pot shows unquestionably all the characteristics of the 
Leeds paste, quite different from the Liverpool and Stafford- 
shire pastes, but who can say positively what special boat, if 
any, the view was intended to represent ? 

The Chinaman who decorated the Lowestoft tea pot, our 
second illustration, did probably his best to give a reproduc- 
tion of an American ship, but we will leave to some imagina- 
tive collectors the task of naming the ship. The only thing 
which is easily recognized is the American flag. It isa fine 
specimen of so called Lowestoft, one of the many interesting 
pieces in a collection of over 1400 tea pots. 


« « * 


Chinese Lowestoft Tea Pot. from the Collection of Mrs. H. F. Brownell, 
Providence, R. I. 
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PYROGRAPHY 


All designs for Pyrography should be sent to Miss kK. Livermore, 1010 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct., 
who has charge ot this department and will answer inquiries in the Magazine. 


TREATMENT FOR FLEUR DE LIS 
Aatherin Livermore 
- outlines—For lower background burn deep lines, following general 
outline of ornament, upper background stippled. Stain upper petals of 
fleur de lis a blue purple, the lower ones red purple (Mr. Aulich’s flower sup. 


plement in September number is an excellent guide). Stain leaves green, 
Keep the coloring very delicate. 


900 -» 
LEATHER— (Continued ) 


Crigler-Anderson 


ERFORATED LEATHER. Striking effects in perforated leather are gained 

by cutting out design with sharp pointed knife and burning edges. 

This requires a ground of another color beneath open spaces, which may 

be another shade of leather, velvet, felt or lustre on leather. The top or per- 

forated piece may be left plain or decorated with many background strokes 

or a small repeat in conventionalized ornamentation, or very small perfora- 

tions made with tiny punch. It can be lined, stippled, dotted or finished in 

endless ways. Perforated leather is especially adapted to pillow tops, library 
table covers and mats and opera bags, or monograms. 

APPLIED LEATHER. This is leather cut in various designs and applied 
with glue to a leather of another shade or kind. Stamp or trace desired design 
upon your leather, proceed to stain, paint or burn it (according to direction 
given for each), let work thoroughly dry, then cut out design with sharp 
scissors to insure clean cut edges, and apply to ground of another leather 
withglue. Should the design be simply burned and applied, burn over the edges 
again after glue is set and dry, allowing the point to touch the ground leather as 
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you proceed. If flowers are used for the design, they may be 
stained in natural colors by using white leather, or the blos- 
soms cut from a leather their natural shade, leaves the same. 
For example, cut geraniums or poppies from red leather, 
shade with point or stain as desired, cut leaves, stems, etc., 
from green leather, shade as desired, then place all together 
on the ground leather, joining carefully. Conventional de- 
signs in one or many colors, shaded with paint and applied, 
make a gorgeous treatment for an endless variety of articles. 
Flowers simple in form, as the single rose, poppy, fleur de lis, 
dogwood, pansy, geranium, or nasturtiums are good examples 
for this style of work. Monograms can also be beautifully 
applied. Flat articles are best for application of ornament to 
leather. 

HELPFUL HINTS. Brown India ink (liquid) may be used 
to advantage for very fine lines, closely resembling those 
burned with the point. Black, red, purple, blue, gold or sil- 
ver ink can be used with beautiful results. 


There is also a white ink which can be used for decorat- 
ing dark grounds, or for the little figures stained in black, 
when some special feature or cross line must be designated. 
Heads with flying hair or masks stained solid black and traced 
here and there with white or gold ink are very effective for 
small articles. 

The tube water colors can also be used for small spaces 
and may be finished when thoroughly dry with a thin wash of 
Pyrography Varnish to prevent scaling. 

Water color is not practical for large spaces or pliable 
articles—rather for book-backs or articles tightly stretched, as 
wall panels in leather. 

Twisted and plaited cords, tassels and fringes. can be 
made from odd scraps of leather or felt. Wooden moulds in 
various shapes serve as top piece of tassels when wound with 
finely cut strips of leather. 

Punches, pinking and various shaped cutting irons and 
metal stampsare useful in the making of small leather novelties. 


Treatment page 254 


THISTLE DESIGN—MRS. A. W. SLOAN 
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THISTLE DESIGN—MRS. A. W. SLOAN 


TREATMENT OF THISTLE DESIGNS 
K. Livermore 


HESE graceful thistle designs should be carried out as rep- 
| resented, burning the outlines, then putting in the back- 
grounds; in the dark ground use any of the heavy background 
strokes—in the lighter, simply stipple with sharp point; next 
add the delicate markings in the blossoms. If color is desired, 
keep the leaves in grey-green and the blossoms in red-purple 
tones. 

£ 


TREATMENT FOR PASSION FLOWER (Page 24!) 
Cora Stratton 


HE outer petals of the flowers alternate light green with 
7 creamy white showing through a fringe of Violet No. 
2. For centers use Violet No. 2 for first wash, and second 
firing wash lightly with Royal Purple. Stamens, Royal 
Green. Pollen, Lemon Yellow. Leaves, Royal Green and 
Brown Green with the strongest touches of Shading Green. 
Background, Brown Green and Royal Purple blending into 
Violet No. 2 and Lemon Yellow. 


TREATMENT OF ROSE IN VASE—Supplement 
‘Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


HE study of a white rose in a vase, although primarily in. 
7 tended for a water color study, can also be used for 
china work. The delicate colors of which the white rose is 
composed can be used with almost any background. The 
same thing can be said of the leaves. There are few colors 
that do not harmonize with green—a dull greenish blue would 
be especially beautiful. The colors to use in painting the 
rose are Lemon Yellow, Black, a little Rose Madder, a 
very little Cobalt Blue, and a sufficient quantity of water in 
the brush is a necessity, as dry painting will never give the 
thin full quality of the petals. For the vase use Anbucy’s 
Blue, Hooker’s Green No. 2, a little Emerald Green, and in 
the light, Cobalt Blue and Rose Madder. The high lights are 
better if lifted out with blotting paper when wet, and deep- 
ened in the darker side as it begins to dry a little. The hori- 
zontal lines in the vase should be put in as the color begins to 
settle with rather a dry brush. The background is always 
one of the most difficult parts of the picture. It should be 
kept wet until the desired color is found, and if it is necessary 
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to retouch it, it should be allowed to dry first and then with 
a soft brush pass over the surface. The colors to use are 
Indigo, Brown Madder and Raw Sienna. 


£ 
MEDIUM FOR POWDER GOLD 


Anna B. Leonard 


SE equal parts of Balsam Copaiba, Lavender oil and Tar 
[J oil; add twenty-five drops of oil of cloves to every 
ounce of this mixture. (This is also a good medium for 
powder colors). If gold is used, add two drops of this mix- 
ture with two drops of Dresden thick oil, thinning with 
turpentine. This is all that is necessary when covering paste 
or for ordinary gold work with liners or with pen, but when a 
larger surface of the china is to be covered the gold must be 
held open a little longer, therefore a drop or two more of the 
mixture is required, just as tinting oil is used, the object of 
the medium or mixture being to keep the gold open long 
enough to put on without the brush marks showing. When 
powder gold is of the best quality it must be used very thin, 
as thin as a flat wash of paint. Follow these suggestions and 
there will be no trouble, and if this is not plainly understood 
write to the KERAMIC STUDIO. 


Vase No. 405 Ceramic Art Co. for League Competition. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


This column is only for subscribers whose names appear upon our list. 
do not send stamped envelopes for reply. 
in this column. 


Please 
The editors can answer questions only 


Mrs. M. C.—The only possible method of blending a tinted color into 
a dusted color is to take some of the same powder color used in dusting 
and rub into the tinted color with a brush before it is quite dry. Ruby 
purple should always be rubbed thoroughly on ground glass before using. 

A nick in a piece of china will not develop further in firing unless a 
Weight is placed on either side and possibly not then. You could fill the 
nick with Aufsetzweis, using one-eighth flux, possibly it will shrink enough 
to require a second filling up. To mend a broken piece use same Aufsetz- 
Weis on broken edge, press firmly together and bind with asbestos cord: if 
possible, do not wipe off all the enamel that oozes out on the under side 
as it helps hold. We consider the Aufsetzweis in tubes best for this work, 
that in powder is not so reliable, we can not explain why, as we do not 
understand the chemical composition of colors, but possibly the reason is 
that the proportion of oil is always the same in tube, while the powder is 
at the mercy of the decorator. 


Ordinary white wash is all right for your iron fire pot. No gold put 
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up for the market is absolutely pure, in fact it wears better with a little 
alloy. Wecan not say how much alloy any particular make has. You 
must judge by the color, which should be quite yellow, and by the 
amount necessary to make a good appearance; one totwo coats, if rightly 
applied, should be sufficient. In using Iustres the brush is dipped into the 
bottle, otherwise much would be wasted Wood alcohol is only fit for 
washing brushes; lustre can be put on and fired at the same time as color, 
but can not be put on over unfired color. A matt effect is the result of 
putting lustre over fired color; lustres should have a hard fire. If lustres 
are used on the same piece with painted violets or roses they should not 
be too brilliant, light or dark green, yellow, brown or grey blue would be | 
best; flowers do not look well painted in lustres unless treated conven- 
tionally. 

Your suggestion of a colored study of wild roses or larkspur violets is 
a good one, unfortunately we can not always get the studies we would 
like, however we expect to give a color study of wild roses by Miss Jen- 
kins some time in the next four months. 

Explain clearly what you wish to know about the charcoal kiln and 
we will give you all possible information. You will get good brushes 
from any of our advertisers of art material. They all keep about the same 
stock. 

Mrs. H. V. B.—The recipe for gold is in the September, 1901, number 
just before Answers to Correspondents. Glass for firing should be Bohe- 
mian or Baccarat to be most reliable, though other glass will fire but must 
be tested before decorating, to make sure. 

Mrs. W. A. R.—Moss green is very unreliable on Belleek, firing brown 
or yellowish, rolling up or cracking if put on thick, and losing its gloss. 
We gave a very good study of strawberries by Miss Stewart in the May 
number, 1900, of KERAMIC StupIo. Can not say whether we shall have 
one in pen and ink later. Even if your painting oil dries quickly you will 
find quite a little powder color will adhere if rubbed into the painting 
thoroughly. Flux used with color gives a higher gloss, too much would 
fade the color. The ivory glaze and azure glaze are simply colors highly 
fluxed, which, when dusted over a painting, give a higher finish and 
hold all together by the uniform tone they give. 

We have never heard of egg yellow, if used purely, turning grey or 
green in the Kiln. Mixing yellow sometimes fires grey green under ex- 
treme heat. Would judge that impure color had been accidentally used, 
or else gases had formed in the Kiln. 

To decorate a dozen tea cups with little work but effectively, the best 
suggestion we can mike is to use lustre bands with a design in flat gold 
over. The lustre in itself is very decorative and easily put on—a light de- 
sign in flat gol to finish this edga3 would be all the work necessary. We 
would prefer ourse!ves a design in blue monochrome similar to those in . 
Miss Peacock’s exhibit in February KERAMiIC STUDIO. ; 

Bands of yellow brown lustre with design of some flower taken out in 
white and outlined in gold would be dainty. 

A. A, L.—If you wish to make your fired gold band narrower it would 
be best to take it off with acqua regia or hydrofluoric acid, first dipping 
piece into meltel wax and cleaning off portion of gold to be removed. It 
would not be safe to cover band with color. You could cover it with 
green lustre but. of course, the gold effect. would show through. Usnally 
the charge is higher for firing English plates, as great care has to be taken 
and the risk of breakage is much greater than with French china. 


M. P. D.—The reason your paint chipped in the third fire was no 
doubt on account of its being heavily put on, though why it should chip in 
the third fire and not in the second is one of those problems of firing not 
yet explained. It would be dangerous to retouch and fire it, as it would 
probably then chip in another place. About drying pieces in the oven—it 
is rather risky when quite wet if the color is heavily put on, otherwise 
not—but care must be taken that the oven is quite clean, as the moisture 
or grease from cooking will sometimes settle on the piece and cause the 
‘‘weeping’’ of which you speak. 

M. H.—You say part of your yellow brown lustre came out light 
green. The only possible explanation is that in some way your brush 
must have had light green in it, either it was dipped into the wrong bottle, 
or was not thoroughly clean. If the fault was with the lustre, it would 
have all come out light green. 

Mrs. L. C. K.—To get the dark metallic effects in lustre, you must 
rely on two or three fires—dark green, light green or yellow over purple 
or black or runby—will produce most of the iridescent colors. To get a 
bronze effect, the lustre is used over fired and scoured gold. To make an 
even tinting on a large piece you will have to use a little oil of lavender to 
keep the color open till it is padded all around with a silk pad. You will 
have to rely on repeated fires for depth of color if you wish it even. To 
use raised gold or enamel over the lustre, it is safest to have the lustre 
finished first, but not necessary. You can work over lustre as over a tint 
of color. 
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Sartorius & Co. 


46 West Broadway, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


CHINA AND GLASS COLORS 


Gold 

Relief Paste 
Relief Enamels 
Fine Brushes 
Oils and 
Mediums 


HE HE HE HEE 


HE HEHE HEHE HEE 


Write for a copy ofour NEW CATALOGUE of Artists’ Materials 


POTTER'S 
WHEEL 
W H FOOT REST 
= 
 GALV, IRON 
GLAZING 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPARATUS 


SPRAYING 


Write to us for prices 


Keramic Studio Pub. Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1789. 


ROWNEY’S Finest G Ground 
COLOURS Most Permanent’ IN THE MARKET. 
ARE ARE THE Most Brilliant, fant) 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
“HIGH CLASS ART DEALERS. 


IMPORTED BY 
The F. W. Devoe and C. T. Raynolds Co., 
101 Fulton Street, New York. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., 


54 Park Place, New York. | 
AND OTHERS. 


MARSCHING’S GOLD 


Costs more because worth more 
than others 


It is endorsed by all leading china painters and 
by A Lacroix, of Paris, the famous chemist and 
authority on china colors and gold. 

It is sold everywhere, because it is in demand 
everywhere. Lacroix Colors and Marsching’s 
Gold tor sale by all dealers in Artists’ Materials. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. | 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, | 
54 Park Place, New York City. | 
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